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WOMAN’S HEART. 


Tnat hallowed sphere, a woman’s heart, contains 
Empires of feeling, and the rich domains 

Where love, disporting in his sunniest hours, 
Breathes his sweet incense o'er ainbrosial flowers ; 


| 
A woman’s heart !—that gem, divinely set 
In native gold—that peerless amulet 
Which, firmly linked to love's electric chain, | 
Connects the worlds of transport and of pain. } 
| 





NOVELIST. 





ADELAIDE-—-A SKETCH. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Tuk morning mists had disappeared, and the sun had 
burst forth with unusual brilliancy, its bright rays reflected 
in the beautiful stream that meanders through Elmwood 
Park, as I paused at an open window to bid a long adieu to 
the scenery around, and to the home which I loved. It 
was, 
intently upon it, until, aroused by hearing the gentle ac- 





ntroth, a beautiful prospect; and I remained, gazing 


cents of a female voice in an adjacent room, I recollected 

that | was about to offer my congratulations to my cousin, 
Adelaide Manvers, on her bridal morning, and to bid her a} 
long, and perhaps an eternal farewell. My heart beat tu-! 
multuously as [ entered her apartment; but a strong effort 
enabled me to subdue my agitation. [ approached Ade- 
laide, and placing a diadem of pearls beside her, I express- 
ed, in a few words, my sincere wishes for her happ‘ness 

“But why will you leave us, Horace?” said the sweet 
girl; “surely you can remain with us one day longer?” 
and she looked earnestly at me, while a deep blush spread 
itself over her ingenuous countenance. 

Alas! she little knew the agony I suffered in being obliged 
io leave her, nor the deep, the very deep interest [ took in! 
her welfare. I endeavoured to convince her that longer 
delay was impossible, and that I had already exceeded the 
time allowed to me. 

“Well, then,”’ said Adelaide, “if you are indeed going, 
I have a little gitt for you""—and she placed in my hand a 
small miniature of herself cased in gold—“ which will some- 
times serve to remind you of a cousin who will ever re-| 
meinber with affection the friend of her youth.” 

I strove to speak; but the words died away on my 
tongue, and, hastily clasping her to my heart, with the 
freedom which our long intimacy and relationship war- 
ranted, I pressed my lips on her beautiful brow, and rush- 
ed from the room. Years have passed away since then, but 
that interview still lives in my memory! Adelaide Manvers 
Both 


of her parents had died when she was very young. My 


was the orphan child of my father’s favourite sister 


mother received her under her protection, and she was edu- 
cated with my sister Catherine. | was ten years the senior of 
Adelaide ; 
mily, I was preparing for the university, and had but little 


and, when she first became an inmate of our fa- 
intercouise with my pretty cousin. Years rolled onwards, 
and the joyous laughing child ripened into a beautiful and 
artless girl, whose smiles and presence formed to me the 
chief attraction of my home, and whose grace and engaging 
simplicity were never-failing objects of interest and delight 
Adelaide was, however, unconscious that I entertained for 
her a sentiment warmer than that of friendship; nor had 
I the courage to make her acquainted with my feelings, as 
I feared to interrupt the harmony then existing between 
us. About this time, an opportunity presented itself for 
my accompanying a gentleman in the continental tour, and 
as I was much pressed to avail myself of the offer by my 
father, and could offer no plausible reason for refusing, I re- 
luctantly consented. I was absent two years, and during 
that time the sweet image of Adelaide still haunted me. and 
} thought of her with unabated affection. At length I re 


| Staying at Southampton 


| strenuously objected to by my family 


turned, and hastened to embrace my family, who were then 
Adelaide was with them, and— 
how beautiful she looked! Every where she was the ob- 


| ject of universal attraction; but J thought less of her per- 


sonal loveliness than of the endearing and estimable quali- 
ties of her heart and mind. We renewed our former friend- 
ly intercourse, and hope whispered to my heart that I 
might yet be happy. Soon, however, I learned with dis- 
may, that Sir James Mantravers was an ardent admirer of 
my cousin Adelaide, and that it was suspected she regarded 
him with partiality 
fabric of happiness which I had been raising. The baro- 
net was younger than myself; handsome, and of most po- 


Here was a death-blow to the airy 


lished manners. He evidently sought to gain Adelaide's 
affection, and I watched her closely when in company 
with him. I saw the deepened blush on the cheek of my 
cousin when the young baronet addressed her, and the 
sparkle of her eye as she listened to his welcome conver- 
sation: from that moment, the long-treasured and secret 
hopes of my heart died within me. | saw that her young 
heart's affections were fixed, and that she was lost to me 
for ever. Lresolved that my wretchedness and disappoint- 
ment should be buried in the recesses of my own heart. Sit 
James soon after nade proposals for the hand of Adelaide, 
which were accepted I know not wl y, but though he was 
a general favourite in society, I never liked him. I suspect- 
ed that much of dissimulation lurked beneath his smooth 
Though I knew Ade- 


laide would soon be the bride of another, | still lingered 


exterior and insinuating address. 


near her, willing to listen to her sweet voice, and gaze on 
her enchanting smile; but when the day of her union was 
fixed, | awoke from my trance toa full sense of my misery 
I felt that I could not witness her the wife of another and 
retain my senses. I resolved tu leave England for India, 
where I had an uncle, who had for many years filled an 
important post under the government. “J will quit Eng- 
land,” I exclaimed in bitter sorrow, “for years, perhaps, 
for ever, and lose, if possible, the remembrance of my mise 
ry amid new climes and scenery My wish was at first 
; but when they saw 
my settled determination, they refrained from offering fur- 
ther opposition, and a day was named for my departure, 
Circumstances, immaterial now, connected with the baro- 
net’s family, obliged him to name an earlier day for his 
marriage than had been anticipated, and it happened to 
be the very one which was also to witness my departure 
from Elmwood Park, my paternal home. I was indeed 
importuned to remain and witness Adelaide's espousals ; 
but I offered so plausible an excuse that it was quite sufli- 
cient to satisfy the unsuspecting mind of Adelaide. At 
My parting 
scene with Adelaide I have already described; but how 
shall I tell of the bitter dejection with which I sank back 


length, the morning of my departure came 


in the carriage, as it swept round the lawn, when I saw the 
wave of Adelaide's hand at the window, and felt that on 
earth | must behold her beloved form po more, or look on 
her as the wife of another! 

While in India, | heard frequently from my sister Cathe- 
rine. She, however, said but little respecting Adelaide, as 
I half suspect that she had some idea of my unhappy at- 
tachment; but I learned that Adelaide was a mother, and 
that Sir James was extremely gay, and the first to join in 
every fashionable extravagance. I sighed when! read this, 
for my heart whispered to me that Adelaide was unhappy 
as I knew her habits and disposition were averse to scenes 
of reckless gayety and dissipation. Time soothed my bit 
ter feelings of disappointment, and the novel scenes of acti 
vity in which I engaged, tended to dissipate my unhappi- 
ness, until, at length, | was enabled to think of Adelaide 
with calmness, yet still as a dear and cherished being, for 


whose welfare I felt the most tender solicitude 


I had been twelve years in India, when my uncle died 
and left me the bulk of his property 


the remainder to 





'Mantravers was at home 


be equally divided between Adelaide and my sister Cathe- 
rine. When I lost my uncle, | bad no remaining tie in In- 
dia, and I felt a longing desire to revisit my native shores, 
and to embrace my mother and sister—my father had been 
dead some years. How my heart even then throbbed when 
I thought that J] should see Adelaide 

I found my mother but little touched by time ; scarcely a 
furrow on her brow, and she wore the same placid smile as 
ever: and Catherine, dear Catherine, still as lively and 
good-humoured as when I left her A tear trembled in my 
sister's eye, however, when she spoke of Adelaide. Siu 
James, she told me, was then on the continent; but neither 
my mother nor herself had seen Adelaide for the last two 
years, though they yet corresponded. Sir James had look- 
ed on them as unwelcome visiters; and they, in their turn, 
could not conceal the disgust they felt at his neglect of Ade- 
laide, nor bear to witness her dejection, the cause for which* 
she sedulously abstained from speaking of, and they were 
too delicate to mention, as she seemed to wish to avoid it 


Their circumstances were no jon flourishing; for Sir 





James's debts of honour had dissipated the greater part of 
his fortune. Adelaide was said to be in ill health; and 
there were rumours abroad that the baronet’s conduct was 
Three children had died 


in their infancy, and one only was now living—a girl. 


exceedingly harsh and unfeeling 


I will not endeavour to paint my feelings when I listen- 


ed to this melancholy recital. Adelaide was unhappy ! and 


I could offer no conselation; but I could see her, and my 
friendship might vet be of service to her. This resolution 
I resolved immediately to execute ; and a few trifling mat- 


ters, relative to the fortune which my uncle had left her, 


formed a sufficient excuse for my soliciting an interview 

It was the season of spring when Larrived at Lee Priory, 
a small estate of the baronet's in the county of Dorset, and 
the only one, I believe 
had left him 
The situation of the Priory was, in truth, beautiful in the 


which his propensity for gaming 
Adelaide had resided there for the last year 
extreme: it stood on a gentle eminence, whence the eye 
looked out on fertile meacs, rich in wood and water; and 
the extreme verge of the prospect was lost in the blue waves 
of the distant ocean Yet there was something about the 
Priory itself which seemed to speak of desolation, as I 
passed through its beautiful but neglected gardens, and 1 
sighed to think how much it was in unison with the hear 
of its mistress. I was informed by the servant that Lady 
md Twas shown into the library 
where I had time to collect my scattered thoughts, and to 
preserve my fortitude, which seemed on the point of de- 
serting me, forthe approaching imterview 

A beautiful whole-length portrait of Adelaide hung over 
80 like 


that, as I gazed upon it, 


the fire plac 2. so very like her whenl last saw her, 


I almost believed the years that 
had passed an illusion. I was awakened from my reverie 
by a be autiful little girl running into the room, apparently 
about five years old, with a little basket of flowers in het 


hand. I had scarcely time, however, to look at Aer ere I 


heard Adelaide's voi 


an old friend 


ec; and she advanced to meet and wel 





] looked at her, but, gracious 
Had it not been for 


her voice. I could scarcely have believed that it was Ade 


come me as 


heaven! whata change was there 


stood befor 


laide w ine. She was very thin—alarmingly 
so I looked for the sunny smile which I remembered, but 
it was goue; the rose had fled from her cheeks—they were 
' 


very le, but her hair was still soft and beautiful, and hes 





voice as sweet and gentle as ever. Adelaide saw, in a mo 
ment, the cause ol my emotion 


Ah! Mr. Morton 


“I see you have forgotten the years that have passed since 


she said, with a melancholy smile, 
we met, and you find me sadly changed My heart was 
too full to speak 

I am far from well at present,’ she continued ; “ my 
spirits, too, have left me sadly of late; but I have a litt 


antidote here, which seldom fails to restore me in my me 
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lancholy moods ;” and she drew forth her little girl and 


presente d her to m« 


She was a lovely child, the very image of Ade laide her- 


when she first came under my mothe r’s protection 


self 
save that there was ashade of thoughtiulness over her sweet 


face, which her mother, at her age, had not I placed her 


on my kine and, enc ouraged by my caresses, she regan 
' 


prattling to me with all that bewitching artlessness whi 
renders childhood so attractive 
And how dear ¢ 


her she was well, and regretted that they did not meet more 


is atherine said Adelaide I told 


frequeatly 
Alas! 


separation more 


she continued, “Catherine cannot regret our 
thanido,. ¢ 


but I trust that your sister still thinks of 


ircumstances, however, tor- 


bid our meeting ; 


me with affection I endeavoured to assure her that ¢ 
therine’s regard for her was as lively as ever 
' 
You will, perhaps, smile replied Ade laidk but | 


; 
have a fancy that my time in this world will be short, and 


that your estimable mother 


to take cl! 


the wish nearest my heart is 





and dear Catherine would consent arge of my 


little treasure’’—and she pointed to her twiant daughter. I 


rs 


expressed my hopes that she would yet live many yea 


and regain her former strengt! and spirits 


said but / 


My physicians te li me that I shall shi 


know better—the seeds of decay are too det ply sown to 
be eradicated; nor do I wish to live, save for Adelaide 

Life has no charms for me. But, enough of this. Will you 
take charge of a packet for your sister, wherem I have fully 
expressed my earnest wishes respecting my c! ild lrea 

dily promised to do so, and assured her that I felt certain 
of their being complied with I, however, hinted that Su 
James might not accede 


‘* Sir James,”’ she said, “ has seriously promised never to 


interiere wilh any arrangement of mine respecting Ack 
laide ; and I think he would respect the dying request of his 
wile 


hen all shall be as you wish,’ Lexclaimed; “ and for 
little Adelaide 


ect of my solicitu 


myself, | will cherish ur with a father’s 


kindness. She shall be the ol de, and the 


eciress of my fortunc! 


said Adelaide ; 


countenance lighted up, for a moment, with unusual bvril- 


God bless you, Horace! and her whole 


I believe and accept your kind offer 


ancuish 


liancy Oh, you 


from whiecl have re 


know not the weight of you 
lieved me 

She bent her head, and her eyes were filled with tears, 
she stole ¢ 


which little Adelaide observing, ently on the sofa 


behind her mother, and, throwing her arms round her neck, 
sought to soothe her by her infantile caresses I was vis 


bly affected, and I spoke of a change of climate, whir 


might, I thought, have a beneficial effect upon Adelaide's 
health She shook her head 
‘No, 


it is too late: 


no!" said she, “no change of clunate will benefit 


me: my illness is here——her« and she 
laid her hand on her heart: “ (Ais is broken —withered—mi- 
serable.”’ She stopped for a moment, and I dared not trust 
my self to reply 

“This may be our last interview, Horace,” she continued, 
why, then, O why, should I seck to hide from you, the 


friend of my youth, that my marriage with Sir James has 


been productive of misery! An unhappy propensity for 
play lured him from his home; he seemed to exist only in 
a crowd. | was neglected and forgotten, and he threw from 
him the love which I bore to him then.—Then did I say? 


cried Adelaide, as she hid her face in her hands, and burst 


Alas ! 


it will not fade until deat! 


into tears las! my aifection k 
Ilear 


watch over my child, 1 charge 
Let he 


ws no dex iv 
Ace 


wd save her 


me, continued 


laide ; you 


from her mother’s fate. rnot give her heart and af 


fections to one who will break her gentle 





spirit by his un- 
kindne 88, and then leave her to sorrow and scorn 

I will shield her from every evil, Adelaide, that human 
foresight can guard against; but tell me I said wherein 

an I serve yo Any thing that the most sincere friend 
ip can— 

No, no!" said she hastily ; “ for myself I have nothins 
to ask Lhink of me as of one whose sand {li snearly 
run out, and whose cares and sorrows will soon be | 

» the tranquillity of the tomb Farewell, Horace s 

rid, as she extended her hand to m My blessing and 
my prayers shall follow 2 who have promised to be the 
faithtul guardian of my child 


God for ever shield you, Adelaide I cried, as Ltender 





ly kissed her hand; and disengaging myself from the grasp 
of her little girl, | quitted the apartment 

It was my last interview with Adelaide.—I saw the being 
When the cold 
eaves from the trees, Adelaide 


rave ; her gentle spirit had passed away 


whom I had so fondly loved, no more! 
winds of autumn swept the | 


Was at rest im the e 


fre this scene of sin and suffering, I have faithfully ful- 
filled my promise respecting her child. Ten years have 
now passed away since she came Winder my roof; and her 
aflectionate attentions, and engaging cheertulness, enliven 


my declining years, and soothe the many melancholy 


thoughts which, even now, olten press On iny spirits, wher 


I think of her mother—c* Adelaide, my first and only love 





FRIENDSHIP. 


A brighter ‘raced its tree 
Than t for mi 
Ne'er lineer d joy’s delighted eye 


rose ne el 


at which blossoms here 


I pon a milder evening sky 
Nor e’er 
i} 


seemed beauty more seren¢ 


in dwells on this enchanting scene 


Yet fairer than the fairest rose, 











Than every flower that summer shows 

And milder than the pensive light 

That lingers on the brow of night; 

l il earth's dearest scenes more dea 

Exists a charm I find not here 

0 sweeter far is Friendship’s sig 

Than, rose, thy breath of purity 

Phy dew-drops, shining "mid the ray 

Phat hails the summer's fervid day 

Phan these there dwells a charm more bright 

In feeling’s eve ot weeping light 

I n wonder not the wing of thought 

[hat brighter, dearer charm has sought 

Tho h oft | gaze, delizhted PAI 

On all the stores that earth displays 

There lives not one so sweet and dear 

As I ndship’s smile, as Friendship’s tear 
FROM ACKERMAN 3 REPOSITORY, 

WHO ARE THEY 
lo-pay, my dear,” said Lady Worthington to het 
daughter we will go and call on Mrs. Truman 


Do you mean to visit t! people too said Maria— 


why what an incongruous mixture our acquaintance will 
be at last 

Society,” said Lady Worthington, ‘‘ must necessarily 

be a mixture of different classes. However the great may 


glory in excluding those of lower degree from their tables 
or their houses, it alway sh ippens that there is enough am- 


bition in the world to force the inferior orders into notice 


Thus, if a man cannot boast of a good ancestry, he endea- 


vours to get rich, and, having attained his end, he leads to 


his poorer but noble neighbour some of the overflowings 


of his purse, and by that means becomes fit for the compa- 





ny of the first peer m the realm; then, having dined w 
lords, he begins to court nobility for himself, and, with the 
he 


promises to « blige, he works his way into the 


aid of those whom has obliged, and of those whom he 


peere 
the lord in Ais turn, ts proud and supercilious, 


», plays 





outruns his 


fortune, becomes poor, and does his wealthy but untitled 


friend the honour to mvite him to his table, and to borrow 





of him some few thousands This is too often the course 
of ambitious persons,’ continued her lac and | am 
of opinion, that by associating more with ¢ generality of 
mankind, we should show them that there is re ally no su- 
perlative felicity in being great; that rank brings with it an 





1dditional portion of care and anxiety, the usual drawbacks 
upon human happiness; and that we should ¢ ck that spirit 
of ridiculous rivalry and emulation whic in England 
reigns equally between the footman and the butler, the 
commercial man and ¢ professional, the squire and tt 
peer N lL like to visit every ible person: that is 
every \ i inconvenienced by rec ing me, and 
who does nots ck me by ignorance or vulgarity 
Ah! that’s avery pretty theory, mamma; but it will 

ot do in practi I ined Maria it would be all very 
well if one could know every body, and put them into suits 
s you »> your ¢ as tw i 53 n, in play the 
game, these different s or classes, must of course mix 
and cla i king of diamonds 1 t succumb to t i 
significant two of clubs it happens to be a trump nad 
queen irts must de her diminished head’ whe ‘ 
comes m contact W uh and rather questionabl 


beauty of the queen of the same family : so that beauty, and 
even riches, must bow to power: the man of mere wealth is 
the 
pitiful eights, nines, and tens, they only fill up one’s hand o1 


nothing to the man of office ; and as for the mediocres. 


room, and are of so little use, that one is glad to be rid of 


them at any rate No, mamma, you cannot * convince m 


against my will;’ let me belong to a certain se/, and neither 
know or be known to any body out of 

Nonsense, Maria! he 
not suffer 


Well 


Maria, and followed her mother in the worst possible hu 


re is the cz you surely will 


me to ride alone 


if | must | must 





said the superlatively el 


mour with the weather, which was very fine, and protest 


ing against the visit, which might have been very agreeable 


. < 
Ir. Truman had retirrd from mercantile 


ttled 


pursuits ona 


competent fortune, and had s« himself—so tenacious 


are the heart and memory of ¢ prepossessions—in a 


handsome but unpretending villa near is native town; the 
only plac e, perhaps, in England, where he would have be« 
classed among the nolbodies Howeve he was 

Content to breath $s native air 


On his owt u 


and troubled himself very little about who would visit | 


ind who would not. Hlis sons were fixed in distant homes 





and his wife and daughters found resources among them 
selves, which made them fe ina great degree, indepen 
dent of the society of the neighbourhood; and in the recol 
lection that they could change the scene whenever they 
pleased, they contrived to make themselves perfec tly hay 
py at Laburnum Vale, though t ley had resided there thre 
months betore any one thought proper to honour them 
with a call 

Phe luxuriant beauty end sunny brightness of a fine May 
morning, even ia our fitful climate, calls forth every living 
creature, to pleasure and delight; it was on one of those 
sweet calm days which come to us islanders so seldom, and 
pass away so soon, when every shrub is blooming, and 
every flower is doubly bright, that, walking in their shrub 
bery, the paths of which were literally strewed with blos 


soms, Louisa and Frances Truman espied Lady Worthin 


ton’s carria and four descending t road which led im 
mediately to their dwelling 
Bless me said Louisa, ‘‘ who in the name of splen 


dour can this be driving down up us at this rate '—'Tis 


the first carriage and four I have scen since we came t 


Longbrook, ex« pting always Farmer Thresher’s wain and 


its two pair of coal-black long-tails \ 
‘Ah! who indeed 


tell mamma.” 


ho can it be 


rj 


said l rances ust step in and 


Fi 


giving 


You must do no such t 


s: don’t you hear 


our neighbour Thresher’s es sufficient warning 


and papa’s pointers are barking their loudest, quite indig 


nant that any body, besides the butcher and the apothecary 


should presume to invade the peacefulness of our solitude ? 
Pooh !"’ said Frances, impatiently let me go; mam 
ma would like to be made aware that these grandees ar¢ 
coming 
I tell you no, Frances: do you think mamma is like 


my horse, my pretty Sidney, who takes fri 


tate very gay 


equipage he mects li you do you are quite wr ne » 


ee 


they are just driving round the swee and we shall be at 








the hall-door in the nick of time to meet them; so that James 
who is as busy as a bee with papa int reen-house, will 
not be called from his employment 
O dear cried t timid and somewhat ceremoniou- 
Trane how awkward ! no servant to show them in, and 
strat s te 
lthink I whow feel most awkward,” said Louisa 
is Ss walk ' the carriage, while the tootman, wit 
that air of constramed respect whic the lacqueys of the 
great know well how t iss when addressing their 
masters’ infer said, that Lady Wort! eton of Grand 
i Park t ged to inquire if Mrs. Truman were at hom« 
At home said Lo 1, Speaking to Lady Worthington 
a will, | am sure, be happy to see you ladyship 
W many bow and sm the unexpected guest alight 
ed; while even Maria, t rb Maria, wa surprised t 
an attempt at alt tity al t descens i by Louisa’s s 
perior manners and ¢ t dress 
Mrs. Truman <« not the as Frances sus 
pected but bein ily | | herse succeeded in pleas 
ing Lady Worthington, who returned home delighted wit 
ier visit, and full of the | sof Laburnum V and its 
inmates, In due course the Trumans returned her lads 
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ship’s call, and an intimacy commenced between the fami- 
lies, which promised to ripen into friendship 


Summer and autuinn, however, came on with their fruit 


rts, a all the winter-absentees returned to 


und field s] 


rusticate at Longbrovk. Lis litth church was crowded with 


beauty ; and as for fashion, the circumscribed pews could 


searcely contain the immensity of the ladies’ tlounces; while 


the grim, gaunt figures, which trown from the ancient mo- 


numents that surround its walls, seemed to look reproot as 


the belles appeared to sink under the weight and pressure 
i 
i-dresses. 


of theu prodigious eat 


All the world was at L« we hada cricket-match 





ainst all England, and races, 





club ag 


the gentlemen of our 


in which half the sporting men at Newmarket were mte- 
Mrs 

Park: Lady 
| kindness 


visiters ; 


rested. During this gay time Traman and her daugh- 


ters drove to Grandville Worthington received 


them with her accustome though her morning- 


room was filled with fashionable to whom, how- 


ever, she omitted to introduce them, and Maria W orthing- 


ton them the cut direct, being engaged in a serious 


gave 
flirtation with a rich young nobleman. Sir William this and 
lady that, my lord such a one, and the countess of so and 
50, Came imdistine to the ears of the discomfitted Tru- 
mans, who sat listening and endeavouring to amuse them- 
selves by making out the riddk In the course of conver 
sation Lady Worthington now and then addressed a few 
words to Mrs. Truman *[ suppose your creen-house is 
im its beauty, madam, and your wails loaded with fruit? 

Nirs ‘“ Who are 


em at all 


Truman assented; whilst a murmur of 


‘'—* Fine girls '’—and “ Don’t know t 


an round the well-bred throng, looks of eager, or what 





ana 
would be deemed impertinent curiosity in any but high so- 


ciety, were darted under ve large straw bonnets of the 


Misses Trumans to add to the pleasantness of their situa- 


tion. Louisa could endure the orde al no longer: therefore 
giving her mother a hint to take leave, they made their 
adieus ; Lady Wort gton begging, in her most persuasive 
tone, that she might soon see them again, and for a longer 
time 


No sooner were they out of sight than they could hears 


through the windows, which were thrown up to admit the 


summer air, Who were those people you did not intro- 


duce to us, Lady Worthineton ?'’—* Bless me replied her 


? 


hip 
agreeable neighbours 

Now, mamma,” said Maria, 
—VYou know the 


was the reason you did not name them.’ 


ladys did not I present them! what a pity! such 


“what a fib you are tell 


m lrumans are ciphers here, and that 


Truman! Truman! Truman!” echoed several excl 


es, “ don't know them at all while Lady Worthington 


felt herself caught in the atrocious crime of visiting peopl 


‘whom nobody knew 


Did you hear that said Louisa Truman, as she drove 


ff her pair of gray ponies dashingly 
Yes, and if Lady Worthington has a second opportuni- 
iy of putting us in the way of such insults, it will not be my 
said her mother 
This was indeed the last visit the Trumans ever paid to 
Grandville Park Lady Wor 


to Laburnum V 


fault, Louisa,” 


hington invited and coaxed 


ecting to think it the 





ind drove ale, af 





tiest place in the country ; but in vain, for Mrs. Truman de- 
vlares, that having no reason to be ashamed of her name, 
she must decline visiting any one who 

Maria Worthington was not a litt sed when she 

und her mamn pets as ‘ the Trumans 
were getting out of favour, and was {to recollect 

at they were completely driven from the Geld on the day 
before the Longbrook races ‘If they had maintained 
their ground on that eventful morning,”’ said Maria my 
mother would never have been cured of her passion for 


s: but I believe she is now convinced, that the creat 


cannot associate with the vulgar without getting contami- 


nated, nor the valgar with the great without reflecting 


their polish 
Phe last part of your sentiment I perfectly agree with 
aid) Lady 


Maria ce ased spt aking 


Worthington, who entered the room just as 
for I was in the same station of 
Trumans now hold before | married 


Lord Worthington, the orphan daughter of a retired 


lite that the offensive 


aut, and I think I have succeeded tolerably well in re 
flecting his polish, since my own daughter has hitherto be 
eved me to belor exclusively to the exrclus ‘ 
The feelings of Maria were so deeply mortified att 
itelligence, so fatal to her supremacy in the work 


of fashion, that she immediately accepted the thrice-ofiered 
hand of Lord Mushroom, a nobleman certainly, though a 
newly created one, and retired to a remote part of the coun 
emerges 


try, a victim to disappointed ambiti She rarely 





from her retreat, though she has been married twelve 
months, and when she es take a peep at the scene of her 
former triun ns, Wis never in what ts prop rly called 

SE (L8¢ no, she goes to town November, when every 
body is out of it, and hurries through the streets as if she 
were escaping from some impending evil, avoulme her 
que dam friends, het if, with t greatest caution, never 
havicg been abie to meet one of them face to face, sim 
she discovered the meanness of her mother’s birt! Wit 


them, like every thing which is is almost 


not present, she 


forgotten, or remembered only as poor Maria Worthing» 
ton, the daughter of the worthiest creature alive ; though to 
be sure she had a sublime i when she gained the heart of 


Lord Worthington 
Phe truth is, they 


were in possession of the sad secret 


long before it was revealed to Maria, and laughed in their 











sleeves at her airs magnis ques, as they « alled them. Suc! 
is the “ stuff” this life is made of! 
FROM HOOD S WHIMS AND ODDITIES 
DECEMBER AND MAY. 
Crabbed Age and Youth cannot live together.—SAakspea 
Said Nestor, to his pretty wife, quite rrow! one dav 
W hy, dearest, will sou shed in pearls those lovely eves away 
“ You ought to be more tortifie +A rute, be quiet 
“I know I’m not so fortif f ‘ 
Oh, men are vile deceiv l. as T have ev € 
You'd die for me, you swore, and I—1 took you at your word 
I was a trace & widow the " el 
To live, and the w f one, av \ \ ule 
Come, come, my dear, these flighty re t 
You want as much ir si vant th 
Besides, you said vou | gt wal me ¥ 
Why, yes,” she sai \ rey ‘ 
“Come, come, my dear hav riet I 
“Ti be the best of mer t t 
“Your criev so will kill me, for it cuts et r 
I thank ve, s for telling me rnow I eve the 
FROM A LATE LONI N MAC ZINE 


FAMILY PICTURES. 
InN consequence of a cordial invitation 
of Pendlerock Hal! 


hera 


trom my cousin 


Elizabeth in Craven, I arrived at this 


visit; her brother, my cousin John, to 


pl ace to mak« 


vether with his wife, were expected at the same time, and 
they had reached Pendlerock Hall a few hours betore I had 
My cousin Elizabeth, is not handsome ; but her sweetness 


of temper and kindness of heart, her excellent understand 


ing, and pleasing manner, had given her many claims to 
the esteem and affection of her husband: and her lar ze for- 
tune, which had been found useful in cletring his estat 

had given her claim upon his gratitude Mr. and 
Mrs. Morland has been three years married, and every 
body said they were an uncommonly happy couple lo 


be settled down t appiness alter three years capenence 
of the happy state, was a delightful circumstance; an 
though I had not seen Mr. Moreland, | was quite sure that 
I should esteem and love him. I found him a fine, tal 
well-looking man, and I decided, in a moment, that he was 
all I had anticipated, all | could wish 


My cousin John had lively 





ways been cleve! spirited 


| a little dashi ] thought now that he seemed rather 


an 
grave; but he was now a married man, and a more serious 
look was natural, and even becoming His wi was bea 

tiful, smiling, and finely dressed; yet, tho l am a great 





admirer of beauty and smiles, and not a small one of ele 


gant female attire, | decided at once that | could not lik« 
he Her beauty was real, her smiles were ailected, and 
het dress was too fine Mrs. Fielding was the daughter of 


a haberdasher, in (¢ My cousin John saw her 


admired her 


ieapside 


bought a dozen pair of gloves at her father’s 








shop, and, soon after, married her. He was rich and in 
dependent, and had a right to please himself. John had 
not been married a year; yet it had been whispered by a 
very knowing lady in his neighbourhood, who had several 
daughters, that she was afraid Mr. Fielding was not quite 
so happy as she could w im to be; and that, notwith 
standing Mrs. Fieldin i been educated at a well-known 
boarding-school, and might be excessively accomplished 
there w people whe thought Mr. Fielding might ! 
made a better choice nearer home 

I retired early in the evenin ut havin cau 
ey 8 . sy Sie pect t At i tio 





acquainted with eac 





are not all the peopk 


ry extremity of Derby 


ck Park is particularly 
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dressing Mrs. Fielding, she said, “I think you would be 
much pleased with the park.” 

‘| am quite sure of it,” said Mrs. Fielding, ‘ but I could 
not undergo the walking ; you know | could not, Fielding.” 

“ Not unless you chose to do so.”’ 

“You have seen our mountains, as you drove here, for 
they can only be hidden when they are in the clouds ; what 
do you think of them!” asked Mr. Morland. 
replied Mrs. Field- 


‘‘Upon my honour I can’t tell you,’ 
ing, “‘I only caught a view of them now and then, and we 
were driving with immense rapidity. But I own to you 
that your mountains appear io me to be only monstrous, 
overgrown heaps of gray stone, and the bushes which start 
out of them are such as may be found in every hedge. I 
never could comprehend why these things should be con- 
sidered as beautiful.” 

“ That defect is not in the stones and bushes,” said my 
cousin John. 

“Certainly not,’’ replied the lady, “but that makes no 
difference; however, you must own that such common 
things are not to be compared to Kensington Gardens.” 

“1 do own it; they are so different that the comparison 
cannot be made.” 

My cousin Elizabeth, finding that the highlands of York- 
shire possessed no attractions for ber sister-in-law, told her 
that Mr. Morland had an excellent library, in which she 
might find something toamuse her. “ Why should you call 
itan excellent library? itis only a few books,” said Mr 
Morland. 

“| think thema great number,” replied Elizabeth, who, 
I suppose, was aware that she might express her opinion 
on this subject without its being a signal for contention 

“ Few or many, are exactly the same thing,” said Mrs 
Fielding; 1 am an indefatigable reader in general, but not 
just atthis moment. Fielding knows that I am a prodi- 
gious reader.” 

“T might think your reading aprodigy, if I did not know 
one or two ladies who read as little as yourself.” 

“Though my library may not deserve to be styled large 
or excellent, it is neither small nor ill chosen,” said Mr 
Morland, ‘and whenever you are disposed to read, you 
will find something in it worth your perusal.” 

“T have not the smallest doubt of it; but, really, I can't 
read this morning. 1 dou’t believe [| could distinguish A 
from B.”’ 


“ By an unusual effort I think you might,” said her hus- 


band. 


“There is a fine piano-forte in the drawing room," said 


Elizabeth; “will you favor us with a little music?" 

“ You must excuse me,” answered Mrs. Fielding ; “ for, 
to tell you the truth, my fingers are rather out of tune, and 
music is rather out of time in a morning ; it looks so like 
practising.” 

“T wonder you should have thought of music at so unsea- 
sonable an hour,”’ said Mr. Morland to my cousin Elizebeth. 

“IT did not know that it was unseasonable.”’ 


“Tt was very obvious, however.”’ Here was a fine op- 
portunity for discussing the propriety of music in a morn- 
ing, but Elizabeth suffered it to pass by, and was silent 

“1 do sometimes play at an evening musical party,’” said 
Mrs. Fielding ; “ and I believe | am considered a tolerable 
performer, You must have heard that said, Fielding.” 
** Hearsay is not taken as evidence.” 
But you can judge of music yourself.’ 
“ My judgment extends no farther than the music of the 
Shall we take 


a ride among your gray stones and bramble bushes ? Come, 


Sew's-harp.—Morland, this is weary work 


you shall first show me your horses, and then your lions.” 
rhe gentlemen then took the way tothe stables; and the 
lady, who was always agreeable, saying she had a thousand 
things to do and to thi of, went into her dressing-room ; 
where I have no doubt she edified her maid by her com 
plaints of the dalness of Pendlerock Hall, and her hopes 
that her stay there would not be long 

My cousin Elizabeth and I moved instinctively towards 
her work-table ; and we were no sooner seated than I ex- 
claimed, “* What an unceasing torment has John Fielding 


chosen! How bas he exposed himself to an inundation of 


folly, vanity, and affectation! [ could have forgotten that 
Mrs. Fielding was a haberdasher’s daugitter, if she had not 
forgotten it herself. She is intoxicated with her present 
situation in life, and presumes that she is qualified to shine 


w it by an expensive education, which has taught her no- 


' thing useful, and little that is estimable. With John’s pene- 


trating eye, and strong feelings, he must be miserable.” 

‘* My brother has suffered himself to be carried away by 
a fine person, and he finds that it cannot make him happy,” 
said Elizabeth; “yet L hope he is not miserable. Mrs. 
Fielding’s good humour permits him to indulge in severe 
retorts, which [ could not support.” 

“Say rather her insensibility,"’ said I. 
casms she does not see, and the other half she does not feel 
You, who could not endure them, could not possibly be ex- 
Yet, my dear Elizabeth, something con- 


“ Half his sar- 


posed to them 
trary to our wishes must happen to all; may I ask why 
Mr. Morland is continually contradicting you, and then 
contradicting himself!” 

“The one proceeds from his desire to set me right; the 
other from aa apprehension that he may be wrong.” 

“1 am determined to esteem Mr. Morland, if possible; 
but is not this a favourable explanation of his behaviour ?”’ 
Mr. Morland is sincerely attached to 
me. If any other person were to speak in opposition to 


“It is a just one 


me, he would instantly become my champion; and if any 
one dared to utter an insinuation to my prejudice, it would 
excite his resentment.” 

“And do you never argue in support of your own opin- 
ions?” 

“ Rarely 
convince. As it is, and as you have observed, Mr. Morland 


Argument might irritate, but it would not 
frequently corrects himself. Of what consequence is it to 
me whether it be likely to rain or not to rain? or whether 
the dew be remainv'ng on the grass, or have left it? Shall | 
place these things, or filty others of equal importance, which 
occur every day, in competition with the peace and happi- 
ness of the man I love? If 1 were selfish, | would say, with 
my own peace and happiness, for there can be neither where 
there is strife. And am I not amply repaid for these trifling 
sacrifices by the affection of my husband?” 

“It may be so. But there are affairs of importance, in 
which the opinion of a woman of your understanding ought 
to have some weight.” 

“In such I give my opinion freely ; and it has its weight; 
if objections are made, | answer them; but, having done so, 
Tend with, ‘ As you please,’ or ‘ You may be right.’ And 
I speak conscientiously ; for my husband ought to decide : 
and where one of us must be mistaken, how can | be cer- 
tain that it is not myself?” 

‘* But this doctrine of passive obedience conceals your in- 
tellectual powers, and renders you a tame, uninteresting 
associate for your husband. Why not infuse a little spirit 
into your conversation with a man of sense?” 

“‘ Because such a spirit would introduce the spirit cf con- 
tradiction. This man of sense is perfectly acquainted with 
my powers of conversation, such as they are; and he does 
not value them the less for their not being exercised in op- 
position to himself?" 

‘And what would be the event if Mr. Morland should 


have a wife who would retaliate 

** She would not be beloved as I am." 

My cousin Elizabeth is a very odd woman; yet, as she 
considers the affection of her husband as her greatest earth- 
ly good, Lam not certain that she is wrong. During my 
stay at Pendlerock Hall, Mr. Morland was continually con- 
tradicting her; yet he would help her, at dinner, to what 
she liked best, and never failed to offer her more; if she 
fancied she had too much, or too little air, he would shut 
or open a window, before she was aware of the inconve- 
nience herself: if he saw a cloud approaching, he would 
hasten into the park, or the garden, if she chanced to be 
there, with an umbrella under his arm: and [ began to think 
it possible that he might not have loved her more if she had 
got the better of him m an argument 





WOMAN, 
Never shrink from a woman of strong sense. If she 
becomes attached to you, it will be from seeing and valuing 
similar qualities in yourself, You may trust her, for she 


knows the value of your confidence; you may consult her, 


tor she is able to devise; and does so at once with the firm- 
ness of reason, and the consideration of affection Her 
love will be lasting, for it will not have been lightly won; 


it will be strong and ardent, for weak minds are not capable 


of the loftier grades of passion 


If you prefer attaching 
to vourself a woman of feeble understanding, it must be 
enher trom tearing to encounter a superior person, or from 


the poor vanity of preferring that admiration which springs 


from ignorance, to that which arises from appreciation 


FROM A WORK ENTITLED POSTHUMOUS PAPERS. 
THE HUMOROUS MAN, 


You shall know the man I speak of by the vivacity of his 
eye, the “ morn-elastic’’ tread of his foot, the lightness of 
his brow, and the dawning smile of pleasantry in his coun- 
tenance. The muscles of his mouth, unlike those of Mon- 
sieur Melancholy—whose mouth has a * downward drag 
austere’’—curl upward like a Spaniard’s mustachios. He is 
a man who cares for nothing so much as a ‘“‘ mirth-moving 
jest;”’ give him that, and he has “ food and raiment.”” He 
will not see what men have to care for, beyond to-day ; and 
He is also fora 
new reading of Jonson's old play of “ Every Man in his 
Humour ;" he would have it “‘ Every Man in Humour. 


is for to-morrow's providing for itself. 


He leaves money and misery to misers; ambition and 
blood to warriors and highwaymen; fame, to court-lav- 
reates and lord-mayors ; honours, to court-panders and city 
knights; the dread of death, to such as are not worthy of 
life ; the dread of heaven, to those who are not good enoug! 
even for earth ; the grave, to parish-clerks and undertakers ; 
tombs, to proud worms; and palaces to paupers. 

It is enough for him if he may laugh the “ hours away “* 
and break a jest, where tempers more humourous break a 
head. He would not barter with you one wakeful jest for a 
hundred sleepy sermons; or one laugh for a thousand sighs. 
He says, that if he could allow himself to sigh about any 
thing, it would be that he had been serious when he might 
have laughed; if he could weep for any thing, it would be 
for mankind, because they will not laugh more and lament 
less. Yet he hath tears for the orphan and the unhappy ; 
but his tears die even where they are born—in his “ heart 
of hearts ;”’ he makes no show of them; like April showers, 
they refresh where they fall, and turn to smiles, as all tears 
will that are not selfish. His grief has a humanity in it 
which is not satisfied with tears only; it teaches him the 
difference between poverty and riches, between wealth and 
want, and moves his heart to pity, and his hand to charity 
He loves no face more than a smiling one; a needlessly se- 
rious one serves him for the kindling of his wit—as cold 
flints strike out sparks of fire. 

His humour shows itself to all men, and on all occasions 
IT once found him bowing on the stairs to a poor alarmed 
devil of a rat, who was cringing up in a corner; he was 
offering him the retreat honourable, with a polite “* After 
you, sir, if you would oblige me.’ 
etiquette, by kicking the rat down stairs, and received a 
frown from my humane friend, for my impatient inhumani- 
ty. It must have been my humourous friend, and not the 
atrabilarious Bard of Twickenham, who, coming to a corn- 
field, pulled off his hat, and bowing profoundly, requested 
of his wheaten audience, that, as he was a poor poet, they 


would lend him their ears 





His opinions of men and things have some spice of sin 
He conceives it to be a kind of puppyism 
He defines a great coat to be 

He can tell 


you why Horace ran away from the battle of Philippi: it 


gularity in them. 
in pigs that they wear tails 


a modern Spenser, in folio, with tail-} 1eces 


was to convince the Romans that he was not a lame poet. 
He describes critics to be a sort of door-kee pers to the tem- 
ple of fame; and says it is their business to see that no per 
sons slip in with holes in their stockings, or paste-buckles 
for diamond ones—not that they always perform this duty 
honestly. 

He asserts that the highest delight on this side the grave 
is to possess a pair of bagpipes, and know that no one within 
forty miles can play them. Acting up to this whim, he bought 
a pair of a Scot h bag-piper, a poor Highlander, giving him 
five guineas for them; which, as he boasted, sent him home 


like a eentleman to Scotland, where he had, no doubt, pur 
I 








chased a landed estate, and was ina pro! e way of com- 


And here he 
It was 


ing into parliament for a Scotch borough 


somewhat varied the old proverb, by saying, that 


an ill bagpipe that blowed nobody good Indeed, if he 


quotes a pre verb at all, it is, with a difference 


He is a polite man, though a wit—which is not what wits 
usually are; they would rather lose a life than a joke. I 
have heard him express his detestation of those wits who 
sport with venomed weapons, and wish them the fate ot 
Laertes, who, in his encounter with Hamlet, had his weapon 
changed, and was himself wounded with the poisoned fvil 
designed for his antagonist I mean by saying he ts a po- 
lite man, that he is naturally, not artificially, polite ; for the 


one is but a handsome, frank-looking mask, under w! 


vou conceal the contempt felt for the person you seem most 


[ settled the point of 
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diligent to please ; it is a gilt-edged envelope 
lentine ; a shell without a nut; a courtezan in e fair quaker’s 
chaste salinity and smooth sleekness ; the arch-devil in a do- 
mino. The other is, as he describes it, taking the hat and 
cloak of your heart off, and standing uncovered and un- 
concealed in the presence of worth, beauty, or any other 


to a blank va- 


amiable quality. 

Thus he unites humour with seriousness, and seriousness 
with humour. 

In short, he is a humane man; and humanity is the only 
true politeness. I have seen him ridicule that politeness 
which contents itself with bowing and bending the back 
very humourously. In walking through his garden, a tree 
or tall flower, touched by the passing wind, bowed its head 
towards him: his hat was immediately off, and the bow re- 
turned with an old-school ceremoniousness and etiquette 
that would, perhaps, have cured Lord Chesterfield, that fine 
polisher of exteriors, of some of his hollow notions of man- || 
In this spirit, | saw him bow very profoundly to the 

He had 
he could 


ners. 
giants, as he passed under St. Dunstan’s church. 
asked his friend what was the hour; but before 
reply, the giants had informed him. “ Thank you, gentle- 
men,” said he, bowing to them with a graceful humour. 

I have said he is a humane man. He once detected an 
unintimate cat picking his cold mutton, “ on a day, alack 
the day!” for he was then too poor to spare it well. Some 
men would have thrown a poker at her; others would have 
squandered away a gentlemanly income of oaths, and then 
have sworn by private subscription all the rest of their lives; 
an absent man perhaps would have thrown his young son 
and heir, or his gold watch and seals, at her; another, per- 
haps, his wig—he contented himself with saying, * I have | 
two or three doubts—which I shall put forth as much in the | 
shape of a half-crown pamphlet as possible—as to the pro- 
priety of your conduct in eating my mutton ;”’ and then he 
brushed her off with his handkerchief, supped with his head 
out of window, and went happy to bed. 

Some of his jokes have a practicality about them; but 
have neither the quarter-staff jocoseness of Robin | 


they 
Hood, that break heads let them have been never so obtuse 
and profound, nor the striking effect of that flourishing 
sprig of the Green Isle, that knocks down friend and foe | 
with a partiality truly impartial, 

He is no respecter of persons: the beggar may havea 
joke of him—and something better—though he do not hap- 
pen toapply exactly ‘‘ between the hours of eleven and four.” 

At dinner, there is but one glass on the table; his lady 
apologizes for her seeming negligence—** Time, my dear, 
hath no more than one glass: and yet he contrives to see all 
his guests under the table—kings, lord-mayors, and pot- 


boys.” 

If he lends you a book, for the humour of the thing, he 
will request you, as you love a clean conscience, to make 
no thumb-and-butter references in the margin; and will, 
moreover, ask you whether you have studied that moders 
“art of book-keeping” which has superseded the * Ita- ' 
lian method,” namely, of never returning the books you | 
borrow ? 

He has a very ingenious mode of putting names and sig- 
nifications on what he calls the brain rack, and dislocating 
their joints into words : thus tortured and broken into pieces, 
Themistocles loses his quality, bat increases his quantity, 
and becomes ‘he Miss Tokeleys; the Cyclades, by the same 
disorder, become sick ladies; a “ delectable enjoyment” tsa 
feal-leeged table pleasure, &c. &c., pun without end. These 
are what he denominates puniings. 

For his puns, they fall as thick from him as leaves from 
autumn bowers. Indeed, he talked, some time since, of pe- 
titioning for the office of pun-purveyor to his majesty; but 
‘and your petitioner shall ever” pun, 
He still, how- 


ever, talks of opening business as pun-wright in general to 


ere he had written 
it was bestowed on the yeomen of the guard 


his majesty’s subjects, for the diffusion of that pleasant 
small ware of wit ; and intends to advertise puns wholesale, 
retail, and for exportation 

His wit is what he describes true wit to be: 


liant and playful as a fencing foil; it is as pointed too, and 


it is bril- 


vet it hurts not; it is as quick ata parry, and as harmless at 


But it were a vanity im me to attempt to portray 


my humourous friend, so that all who run may know him 


a thrust. 


His likeness cannot be taken: you might as well hope to 

paint the cameleon of yesterday by the cameleon of to-day ; 

ov ask it as a particniar favour of a fash of lightning to sit 
¢ 


6 hal 


an hour for a whole length portrait; or Proteus to 


' stand while you chiselled out a personification of Immuta- i sweetness to the breath.—Take half an ounce of gum myrrh 
bility. He is ever-changing, and yet never changed. I can- one ounce of chalk, and one ounce of charcoal. The in 
not reflect back, by my dim mirror, the “ flashings and out-| gredients must be finely pulverized—the finer the better— 
breakings of his fiery mind,” when he is in what he terms) when it is fit for immediate use ; and we will merely add 
“excellent fooling’’—but it is, to my thinking, true wis-| that of all preparations for cleansing the teeth we ever used 
dom—sparkle follows sparkle, as spark followed spark from | this is the best Amer. Ads 
the well-bethumped anvil of pattern-footed Vulcan. 1 give | 
up the attempt. 

This is the humorous, and therefore happy man. Dost 
envy him, thou with the rugged brow and pale dejected 
cheek ? When fortune frowns at thee, do thou laugh at her; please the public. 
it is like laughing at the threatenings of a bully—it makes taste and feeling, that had the conductor ofa periodical pa 
her think less of her power over thee. Wouldst thou be such | per 
aman, single-hearted Selfishness, who hast no sympathy 
with the suffering, no smile with the happy! Feel less for 
thyseif, and more for others, and the happiness of others | pje? Jt is mere common place; the taste of the learned ie 
shall make thee happy. \| not gratified; it is fit only Dox 

As he has walked up the hill of life with an equal pace, | pire to elegance! The unlearned cannot understand ; and 
and without any breathless impatience for, or fear of, the) the learned regard him as 
prospect beyond, aud the journey bas been gentle and se-| what he has no real pretensions to 
rene, so, I have no doubt, will be the end of it. Wishing 
him, and all who contribute to the happiness of their fellow- 





EDITORIAL DIFFICULTIES. 
Next to poverty, delinquent subscribers, and duns- 
which most editors are subject—the greatest difficulty is to 





é 


For so gre is the variety of public 
as many heads and as many pens as his paper has read 
ers, he could never hope to please all ; forthey cannot please 
themselves. Does he speak out in language plain and sim 


for the vulgar he as 


pedantic fellow, dabbling in 
Does he show his co 
lours and boldly contend ior his ground? He is too severe 


Does he hide himself beneath o mass of unequivocal matter { 


men, either by good humour, or goodness of any kind, the) He is atemporising hypocrite. If he publish extracts that 
same silent conclusion to a noiseless life, I shake his and are bettter than he can \ has no talentsof his own to 


their hands ; and, while the journey lasts, may they have and if he fills his ver with original matter, hy 
May for their weather, and as many flowers for the road- 
side as Flora can afford to those who will stoop for them; 


and inns of plenteousness and joy, at which to sojourn, &c 


display ; | 


might have givensomething beticr from the works of others, 


If he attempts to philosophise, dull and uninterest 


ing; and if he write on plain and familiar subjects, every 


Does he attempt to instruct? He 





body knew them before 


needs to be instructed. Does he use hisendeay ours to amuse 
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THE WHITE PLUME." 


That portrait! image of my dream, 
How beautiful it breathes ! 

With the coronal of snowy white, 
That round the forehead wreathes— 

That floats with all the purity 
Of white cloud o’er the morn, 

Ere sunbeams in their upward flight 
Its downy fold adorn 


It is light andtrifling. People, generally, are fond of being 


praised; and one w yuld suppose this might satisfy them 
But let an editor try the expedient, and he will soon find out 
f that 


every one will hate him 


his mistake: for such is the envy no one 


will thank him for praising him, an 


power 
} 


for praising others Most pe ople aie fond ot hearing thei 
‘ 
H 


neighbours slandered; but if you make an attempt to point 
out either the vices or follies of mankind, every one will find 
something applicable to himself; and here again you en 


counter the hatred of the whol ass. Every person can 


HIow eloquent its blue eyes tell 
Of innocence within! 

Of all that’s hallowed in the heart 
That can affection win ; 

And the red lip is glowing there, 
As if it hath been stirr'd 

By the soft breathing of a sigh, 
Or passage of a word. 


tell you how to conduct a paper to please himself; and, of 


course, to offend every one else. These being stubborn facts, 


i 


there is no alternative, but for an editor to please himself, i 
If he de this he will 


ices 


he can, and hazard the consequ 
be certain of satisfying one, Which is morethan he can say 


if he tries to please all Upland Union 


Oh I have gazed upon its face oR 
TWO AMERICAN 


Till life appeared to rise, LADIES. 


And weave deep blushes in the cheek The two Miss Catons, who were, as early as 1809. the 
Rp do — a reigning belles of Baltimore and Washington, were the 
Seats heiendsine oehe grand daughters of Charles Carroll, of Carrollton. One 
And clewed with off the veer bees of them was married to Mr. Robert Patterson, a merchant 
Of animated light 4 of Baltimore, and they went to France and England. Mr, 


his widow a handsome fortune 


, ’ 
Fair hallowed form! art thou a dream Patterson died—leay 


Before my raptured gaze, » she was married to the Marquis of 


Two or three years ag 


Or some wild vivid memory, Wellesley, then the lord lieutenant of Ireland. Her sis. 
Of long departed days ? ter was first married to Col. Hervey, aid-de-« amp to Lord 
Art thou, by some ¢ achante 1's spell Wellington, who had distinguished himself, and lost an 
A vision of the air irm at the battle of Waterloo A few weeks ago, lady 








Or art thou not the image of 


Hervey was married to Marquis of Caermarthen, and eld 





An angel mirror’d there ’ B 
; est son to the Duke of Leeds The Marquis was born on 
the 2lst of May, 1798. He is the eldest son, and “ heir ap- 
CAVALIER COURTSHIP. parent,” as the English papers style him, to the title of the 
The ceremony of marriage among the Kalmucks, is per- Duke of Leeds. Thus fortune, in her freaks, has raised tg 


formed on horseback A girl is mounted who rides off in tWo of the most distinguts! ed, voble families of the Britis 








full speed. Her lover pursues: if he overtakes her, she | ©™pirt two sisters, the daughters of an American re 
becomes his wife, and the marriage is consummated on the publican, and the direct descendants of the only surviving 
spot. After thisshereturns with him to histent. Butitsome-) S!60°! of the American independence But it is a prob 
times happens that the woman does not wish to marry the lem, which may well admit of a doubt, whether these Amex 
person by whom she is pursued ; in this case she will not can ladies have attained a degree of happiness beyond 
suffer him to overtake her.. We were assured, that no iv that of their fair country women, aud whether grandeur o1 
stance occurs of a Kalmuck girl being thus caught, un! rank afford any equivalent for the simplicity of maners 
she has a partiality for her pursuer If she dislikes him e and the equality of ft ling, which belongs to a republic 
rides, neck or nothing, until her pursuer’s horse becomes Rich. Com 
exhausted, leaving her at liberty to return, and to be after THE WAY TO SPEAK. 
wards chased by some more favoured admirer. ¢ o's Tees A eentleman on a visit, sometime to Doe Par} 
Woolton, who w taking a walk before breakfast, met 
TOOTH POWDER. pedestrian whe inquired Hem him Che way to the township 
of Speke ~ ys! which is the way to Speke 
The following is a recipe for making acheap and incom- 4 stranger, not knowing such a place, hastily replied 
para'ily ¢ xcellent dentifrice, which n tonly mases the teets Why, man, open your mouth, to be sure Lond. P 
white, but also gives strength to the gums and an agrecab/ eee 
7G “ 3 Silence is the best cure foranger. If vou say nothing 


* For a brief notice of this admirable 


six of the Mirror 


i 
i have nothing to ulsays 
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FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
TO A FRIEND. 


lis true, I did not smile with thee 
When all around were tight and gay— 
For in that mirth I céuld not see 
A charm to chase my gloom away 
Che fire-fly’s spark the eye may please— 
The bubble dancing on the stream— 
But, ah! 
Dispel affliction’s wildering dream 
Or sooth the pang of keen regret, 
Or make the boding heart forget? 


can trifles, such as these, 


Che past, the present—both combine 
To cast a shade upon my brow— 
My heart was never light as thine, 
"And may not ¢ hange its feelings now 
I could not feel the thoughtless gice 
That revell'd in thy sunny eye; 
Through time's dark vista, I could see 
Shadows, to make its sunshine fly 
But if my smiles did seldom cheer, 
Thou know’st I’ve given thee many a teat DD 





THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 





End of the volume.—In bringing the fifth volume of the 
New-York Mirror to its destined close, we should offer a 
gross injustice te our feelings, did we not return to ifs nu- 
merous friends and patrons, our acknowledgments for their 
very liberal support and generous encouragement. Our 
publication was commenced under no very promising aus- 
pices, and at atime particularly unpropitious to the suc- 
cess of any literary undertaking. No periodical work had, 
us yet, met, in the city of New-York, with a patronage sul- 
ficient to guard it against the blight of a premature death 
Searcely one had survived the second, few the first year 
after birth Stimulated, nevertheless, by an honest ambi 
tion to be useful, impressed with a conviction that industry 
and perseverance, as they conquer empires, level moun- 
tains, drain rivers, and excavate canals, can likewise at- 
tain the favour, and secure the countenance of an enlight- 
ened literary community, fo an unpretending, but useful 
and agreeable miscellany; animated, likewise, by the cheer- 
ng and fostering smiles of many approving friends, we 
made the attempt. Numerous have been the obstacles, and 
arduous whe difficulties whic: have beset our path. Inex- 
perience, mistrust, paltry, malignant, and invidious hostili- 
ty, have successively threatened us with the fate which 
overwhelmed our predecessors, and many even of our con 
temporaries. ‘The triumph is, however, achieved—and thé 
Mirror, improving by age, promises to run a long career 
of prosperity and usefulness, unaffected by the shafts of 
malicious and gratuitous enmity, or the too easy conGdence 
of a heedless security. The ensuing volume shall develope 
additional claims to the support of the public, if a determi- 
nation to spare neither time, expense, nor labour, can be 
depended on as securities for the fulfilment of the pledge. 
Our editorial department shall be conducted with impar- 
tiality, and a strict view to the amusement and instruction 
of our readers. Our miscellaneous sheets shall be devoted 
to every thing calculated to gratify their taste, stimulate 
heir literary curiosity, and inform their understandings 
Our literary notices shall be numerous, comprehensive, and 
written in the spirit of strict justice. Engravings, splendid 
in execution, and depicting interesting objects, shall be 
continued as heretofore, and altogether, we hope to render 
our labours worthy of the commendation of the whole com- 
munity 

Baths.—Our short article on this subject has met with 
very general approbation, and we are glad of it, as the sea 
son more and more indicates the propriety of this he ulthful 
Baths have been opened in vari 


1) 
iIsScrimi- 


and grateful recreation 
ous parts of the city—and we recommend them in 
nately to our readers. Mr. Rabineau’s salt water floating 
bath is teo well known to need any particular mention in 
this place. The inhabitants of the west part of the city re 
sort to itin numbers. Nor are the eastern folks without 
their resources As the bays and inlets along the shore of 
the East River are converted into docks, slips, or quays, 


abundant 


the facilities for bathing, which were formerly s: 


are closed up, both by law and act, against access re 
upply this want, the proprietors of the East River Garden 
have opened a floating bath at reasonable prices, and ther: 


} 


munot be a doubt but that they will be extensively and 


rously patronized lhis garden is situated at t 


— 
per extremity of Water-street, and commands a fine pros- 
pect of the Navy Yard and Long Island, which are imme- 


| diately opposite 


Military Academy at West Point.—The board of visiters 
appointed to examine the pupils of this Institution, hav: 
published their annual report, and represent its condition 
to be flourishing and improving. In mathematics and draw- 
ing, in natural philosophy, in the law of nations, and that 
of our constitution, the cadets displayed an extent ot 
knowledge, and a facility of communicating It, highly hon- 
ourable to their own proficienc y, and to the skill and com- 
petency ol their teachers. In military tactics and practi- 
cal artillery, they also acquitted themse Ives to the perfect 


ave ample promise of the 





satisfaction of the board, and 
value which may be attached to their services, sh¢ uld these 
be required of them in the exigences of their country 

While the visiters express their complete satisfaction with 
the advancement of the cadets in learning and inthe art 
of war, and with the successful course of instruction adopt 
ed by the teachers, they do not omit to point out the defi- 
ciencies which are existing in the establishment, and which 
it is the duty, as we hope it will be the immediate object, 
of the national legislature to supply First, there is nota 
sufficient quantity of philosophical apparatus to meet the 
necessities of an efficient instruction in a course of natural 
philosophy, a branch of the greatest importance in the edu- 
cation of a military gentleman. Secondly, the same 
want is felt in the chemical department, and, in addition to 
this, the appointment of a professor to supply the place of 
Thirdly, 


serious inconvenience is experienced by the members of 


the former incumbent, is imperatively called for 





the academy for the want oj a properly protected place, 
in which the cadets may exercise themselves in the win- 
ter season The extreme rigour of the climate at this lo- 
cality, and its exposed and naked situation, render it impos- 
sible for military exercises to be performed in the open air 


during several successive months. This i 


iterruption to 
their ordinary labours, together with the attendant confine- 
ment within doors, affects alike their progress in their pro- 
fessional attainments, and their healt I'he board suggest 
therefore, the propriety of erecting a suitable building, suf- 
ficiently ample and commodious, to protect them from the 
inclemencies of the weatherduring the performance of their 


exercises, The expense will not exceed six thousand dol- 


lars The whole report is drawn up in clear, vigorous 


and comprehensive language, suited io the occasion, and 
worthy of imitation by our public writers in general, who 


are too apt to be verbose and tedious. We believe it pro- 


ceeds from the pen of the late Chancellor Kent 


ltalian Literature.—That Nestor in Italian literature 


Lorenzo Daponte, seems, in his ninetieth year, to be ac- 


tuated by all the enthusiasm and vigour which inspired 


him in early life, and to which we are indebted for the in- 


comparable Don Giovanni. Not wearied with his many 
1 


fruitless efforts to introduce his nat language more gene 


rally to the attention and taste of our citizens, he still con- 


tinues to press the subject, and we are glad to bear our tes- 


timony to the merit of the cause, no less than to the ability 


] 


and indefatigabiity of its venerable advocate The Italian 





language is 


raught with rich store f poesy and literature, 
and recommends itself alike to the polite and elegant, and 
to the learned scholar, by the polish and melody of its 
sounds, by the richness, and the beauty, and the sublimity 
of its authors. To display these rich stores, and make them 
common property among all the lovers of elegant literature, 
is the great object of Mr Daponte For this purpose he in- 
stituted classes, over whose progress he has watched with 
more than pate rnal care, and for this purpose ! is anxious 
to form an Italian library, which may facilitate the access 
of scholars to the most popular works in the langue His 
proposals have appeared in the newspapers, and are wort! y 


of support 


The duke of Buck 


to observe the profundity with which certain wis 


It is amusing 





actes oc- 


casionally promulgate, as a discovery, that which was 





known from the days of Adam and Eve to all but 


themselves. And it is still more amusing to see other wise 





acres, still more simple and ignorant than the st. zg ed 
and actually assisting to heighten the exquisite jokes en 
joved at the expense of both cudler and eg ( For ex 
am) ! a late number of a paper, which was tra lated 
not at its death, but its very birth, to a new constellation 


red 


claimed Md possessed by t rm ol t 


Dunciad, introduces the exquisite lines of Burns, “ As 07 





he banks of winding Nith’’—long known and admired by 
every tyro in poetry—and actually attempts to palm them 


off on public credulity, as a lately discovered precious 


relique”’ not to be found in any of his works !—*‘ Cousin ot 


Buckingham, thou wert not wont to be so dull 


Tribute to D Post.—T in 


and county of New-York,” have passed resolutions expres 


Medical Society of the cits 
sive of the deep sense they entertain of the loss experienced 
by the community in general, and the medical profession 
in particular, in the demise of this eminent practitioner 


They have, moreover, resolved to wear t usual badge of 





mourning for thirty days; and have appointed Doctor John 
Augustine Smith, the successor of Doctor Post in the chair 
of anatomy, in the University of this state, to proneunce his 
eulogium. From the reputation of Dr. Sncith, as an orator 


and man of talents, we are induced to anticipate no ordina 


ry effort from his pen 

Chit-chat.—A London editor congratulates his reader 
upon the complete extinction and annihilation of the mode 
of dressing ladies’ hair, so nick named—by the adoption of 
which all women, tall, short, old, young, thin, thick, beau 
tiful, plain, fair or brown, suffered their heads to be screw 
ed up into an uniform, resembling the prongs of a fork 
lhe folly lasted but a short time, yet while it did last, it 
made the hair of the gentlemen stand on an end as muc! 
as that of the ladies They have, however, with their own 
good taste, returned to a natural style of head-dress, where 
ringlets, instead of standing on steel and iron ladders, han 
gracefully down, and where curls, no longer frizzled into 
lumps, wanton over the head or twine gracefully down on 
the side of the face as nature meant they should 

Ata late London ladies’ fair, the sale of fan y work for 


the benefit of the opthalmic institution, netted upwards ot 





(00). Many ladies of distinction presided at the stalls 
We agre, 


and seemed perfect adepts in raising supplies. 
with Major Noah that there is no surer way to advance the 
objects of charitable associations, than by fairs of this kind— 
for allis fair with articles and venders. Ca such occa- 
sions modesty assumes the prettiest airs of assurance, whic 
are perfectly irresistable upon the gentlemen. 

Kean made his first appearance at Paris, on the 12th of 
May last, in the character of Richard the third. His entre: 
was greeted with the most deafe ning applause, but there is 


} 


an evident coolpess in the praise which his general per 


formance elicited from the Parisian critics They speak 
of the play itself as dull and heavy, and wish to attribute 
the disappointinent rather to that circumstance, than to any 
want of talent in the tragedian 7 
he heir apparent to the British crown, Prince George o 

Cumberland, and his cousin, the Princess Victoria—thre« 
days his senior—aged about nine years, are re presented as 
singularly robust and beautiful children. The latter is the 
next of the blood, and takes precedence of the prince, who 
is under the guidance and tuition of Sir Charles Flower 

Mons. Pistor, of the Cassel! theatre. while enacting the 
part of Dr. Bartolo, ia the Marriage of Figaro, on the second 
of March, varied the performance by cutting his throat. The 
circumstance had little or no effect on the audience—ano 
ther vocalist was substituted, and an apology offered, after 
the opera, for the unaroidable abs of Mons. Pistor 

rhe Concord Gazette says, ** the criminal docket of the 
last term of the court of sessions, at that place, was not suf- 
ficiently large to make it respectable W hat strange ideas 
of respectability some people have. 

Fraveller’s will fiod *‘Tanner’s Pocket Map of the Un 
ted States,” 


an excellentand conrenicnt guid during the 


summer excursions of pleasure or business. It may be; 
cured at 314 Broadway 


4 chost has made its appearance am 





e the good peop: 

springfield, ( Mass.) t is described as being without 
head, and is to be seen flitting about from crag to cra 
upon the summit of Mount Tom 


Tle Baltimore American notices the improvement in t 


principal cities in the Union, and mentions, as a ph 
, the erection of a steeple in Philadelphia 

During the last week, ue tly three hundred strange 
arrived at Saratoga 

A numerous corps de hallet arrived lat ly, in the shi 
France, from Havre, destined for the Lafayette theatre 

We learn from the Eastern Argus, that the Newp 
M rv has b pu ed s enty 5 , 

l citv inspector ts the de c dre 

‘ e we 
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ele’s Drama of Rizz 
Nay, never cry for that, 
New Tactics, . 
Natural Affection, 
Nightingales, 
Nature, ° 
Nerth American Forest, 
New Hats, . 
Nack’'s Poems, 
Navarin, 
New-York Packets, 
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The Married Man’s Story, 
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164 | The Conjuror's Apprentice, 


| The Beauty and her Lovers, 
| Thomson, the Poet, 

| The Choice of a Wife, 
| The Ocean, 
| The Story of Peter Wilkins, 
| The Service of Satire, 
| The ¢ onjugating Dutchman, 


5 |The Female Heart, 


The Miseries of a Beauty, 

The Bridal Morn, 

The Generous Stranger, . 

The Newspapers and the English Language, 


2 | The Dissipated Husband 


The Goatherd, 

The Mysterious Bell 
Theodore Korner, 

The Wife, 

The Green Domino, 

The Watchman, 

The Cousin from Bremen, 
The Vacation, . 

| The Proper Study of Mankind, 
| The Magician's Visiter, 

| Thomas Addis Emmet, 

} The Lone Indian, 

| The Execution, 





7 | The Nervous Student, 


The Broken Heart, 


The Married Actress, 
Thoughts ov Marriage, 
The Biack Knight, 
Tales of the West, 

The Gored Huntsman, 
The Raven's Tower, 


| The Oh>-ice, 


|The Captive Boy, 


The Sunset of Battle, 

The Want of Money, 

The Ball, 

The Enchanted Lake, 
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347, 355, 379 
Valley of the Silver Creek, 
Was it fancy, or was it fact 
Who Are They? 
Young Napoleon, 
Yes and No, 


POETRY. 
Art thou gone, imperial shade, 
Ah, she was loveliest of the vestal train, 
A man of rank, and of capacious soul, 
As some fierce comet of tremendous size, 
Ay, warrior, arm! and wear thy pume, 
A man of subtle reasoning asked, 
Ah, woman '!—in this world of ours, 
As playful boys, by ocean’s side, 
Ah, what survives misfortane’s blight, 
Away, o’er the Liae waves of ocean, 
And am I doom’d to be denied for ever, 
And there she sat in ripened loveliness, 
Away to Bermuda, thy bright suvny clime, 
A little particle of rain, 
A wanderer, doomed to dwell, 


As o'er the dark ocean our vessel is speeding, 
All that thou art I thrilling, 
A bachelor leads a merry life, 
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= | Hail, lovely planet, 


A baby wander'd from its home, 

Breathe that strain no more, 

Budding beside its parent stem, 

Bright arch of heaven! I gaze upon thee now, 
Brother, brother, gird thy sword, 

Behold this broad uplifted brow, 


“ | Beneath some forest shade, 


Crockford—but some gawd or quiz, 
Come, close the lid, and bear the coffin to, 


| Come, ‘ane for me thy barp oace more, 


Come to the sun-set tree 


| Come to my heart, thou ple 


Child of a brief but cloudiess 

|D » not expect me to compare, 

| Dearest love, believe me, 

Dost thou remember a lovely pile, 

Dearest girl, be mine, 

Death's satetlite! dread vampire of the mind, 
Downt green slope he bounded 
Earth, thou art lovely—lovel 


jest mp this, 
and never think of me, 
Farewell—alas, Lknow not wt 

srewell, farewell !—with si 

sther, 1 invoke thee, 


Forget thee, dear one—neve 


Feel not the rich the sting of wo 


Far to the east, where sullen horre 
‘eeily hath passed the year, 
tie ¢ » trostie ace, 
se limbs but yesterday, 
, our drama’s ornameut and pride, 


|} From the recesses of a lovely spirit, 


Farewell, a long farewell to all iny rhyming 
Fair planet, hung out on the azure sky 

Fall not m love, dear girls, beware 

tnive not to me the wreath of 

Good vight, good night, mv deare 

Go, go, I've pre oved thee fickle, love, e 
Gay Phoebus, full glorious, bad sunk to the sen 
tione is that sinless brow —t 
Gentle and lovely form, 
Cod night rhe love is over now, 

(rive me to dream of early flowers, 

Her voice of love, is music to the ear, 
Hope is the first great blessing here below, 
Hasten, love, the sun hath set, 

liow fondiy, dearly, still L love thee, 
Here's a health to them that’s awa 
Hushed are the soft and plaintive strains 
How the visions have fled, 

Heard ye the sound of the viol, 

He came from the land which oppressi 
“lamp of night 

Uast thou not marked the gentle rose 


sott sealed «ve, 


, 258, 26S, 266, 274, 283, 2x5, » 


Aguin hath the angel of death spread his wings, 


Raven curls, 


He said my brow was fair, ‘tis true, 
How supreme ber sway, 
How may this little tablet feign, 
Hail, gentle sleep, thy magic wand, 
Hlensy. light of my eyes! my soul 
Hark! the bells, in merry glee, 
Hepe, I have been thy votary long, 
How can Lcomprehend my Goa, 
Heigho!—I'm in love, I believe, 
He comes not—he wiil ne'er reiurn, 
How shall I plight my troth to thee? 
Hush! hark! was that a wakeful bird, 
I was sad in the days of my youth, 
In simmer, when bive bells biaw, 
I looked oa the bright and burning sun, 
I looked upon ber quiet brow, 
I deemed that I was a milk white stee ed 
It was an eve of Autumn's happiest mood, 
In customed glory bright, that morn the sur 
I saw her when her cheek was bright 
| If I address the Echo yonder, 
In legend lore, and history's radiant p age 
lL knew men kept no promi-es, 
| I gaze upon thy tenc ce cheek, 
1 come in the cloudless days of youth, 
It is a holy night. The moon, 
I look back o'er the waste of years, 
I saw thee but few months ago, 
I gave thee, love, a snow-white wreath, 
I lvok’d—it was the joyous spring, 
I am not what I have been—pain, 
I saw her once, when ber cheek was brig 4t, 
In a fair lady’s heart once a secret was lurking 
I am coming—I am coming, 
I saw a pale horse smeared with gore, 
I weep while gazing on thy modest face, 
I have loved woman, ° . ‘ 
| I knew a beautiful and gentle maid, 

5 | I'd be a butterfly, born in a bower, 

I'll lay me on the wintry lea ° . 

Is thy pilgrimage over ?’—a welcome | st nd, 

I’ve sadly wandered, Viola, . 

Is this a time to be joyous and sad, 

I went to the Fancy Bali, 

It was not wi’ the words of love, 

I wish I was a painter! I should die, 

I saw her in the festal bails, 

I love a lounge. I think its very y well, 

If to one single heart my doom, 

I saw her picture. “Twas a young, 

I used to love a radiant girl, 

I met her at a radiant ball, 

I soar to the realms of the bright, 

I know thee—I know thee, 

I'd be a poetess gifted with song 

In yonder grove of myrtle, straying 

I walk’d alone at the twilight hour 

| It was a shady nook that I bad found, 

I know not whose the friendly strain, 

Is death so near thee, Marion? 

I would not seek to love thee less, 

I oft have gaz'd on thee, sweet Aone, 

King Charles, the hero, young, but brave, 

Love twined a bower, a . . . 

Lassle, wi’ the lint- white locks, 

Let us seek out some spot, 

Like the shapes (hat in dreams tbat app pear, 

Leaves quiver in the balmy air, . 

Let others praise the hue, 

Love sits upon thy youthful brow, 

Lauded be thy name for ever, 

Lonely and wild it rose, 

Like one, who doom'd o'er distant seas 

Love knoweth eve ry form of air, 

Midnight was seeping upon Babylon, 

Mind is the god-like attribute of man, 

Make now thy choice, the father cried, 

240 | My deep wound burns—my pale lips quake, 

204 | My loved and favourite twilight hour, 

204 | My dear Mr. Morris, I earnestly beg, 

="0 | My Lilla gave me, yester morn, 

<") | Music and dances, 

392 | Meg o' the len sat aff to the fair, 

51 
“O | Must it be ?—then farewell, 

120 | My early love—my early love, 

100 | My Sylvia wearsa rosy wreath, 

224 | Mark the lone and withered leaf, 

264 | No priest stood near with prayer o> #45 book, 
No star in yonder sky that siimes, 
Notadrum was heard. »¢ a funeral note, 
Not a sous bad be eot—not a guinea or note, 
Nay, Ann, start sot thou aside, 

Night's silver lamp ascends the sky, 5 
Now rushing winds in wild discordance jar, 
No, Jane, thou needst not ask for gems, 
Not love thee! from that blessed nigh 
Nay, ask m: not, I cannot sing, 
Nay, youth{al mother, do not fly, 
O, easier ‘twere at once to die, 
O, you that have the charge of love, 
O L have loved thee faithiully, 
Oh, lady, turn not thus away, 
One Sunday, to the village church, 
© could I see thee smiling, 
O for my bright and faded hours, 
Of all the trees that I have known, 
| O come, my sweet triend, for the moments, 
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Ob, summer hours '—their joyous dreams are past 


| U tell me not of September’s chill, 

O blessed virgin, am I free, 

U trust not beauty aye to bring, 

O love is like the sunny ray, 

O say not love is but a name 

O stay, rash girl! the deed yet stay, 

On this trail glass, to other's view, 

O, is Joy bright in thy laughing eye, 

O’er the lake's gentle bosom, 

O sing not to me of the sweet smile of beauty, 
O ‘tis ove scene of parting here, 

0 laddie can ye leave me 

O bonny was von rosy brier, 

UO my heart, how it beats . 

O give me a chance to be quiet, 

Ub Do’ we never a he 

Ob let the soul its 
Oh for the morning hours of 

Un yon pale moon, whose pensive ere, 
Une night «t blew a burricane, 

One came—witb light and laughing ais 
Oh say, thou best and brightest, 

Pie 4 t to me the sparkling bow 
Perhaps the lady of my love is now 
Pretty fairy, pretty fairy, oft L view 
Retura, ob my love, and we'll never 
Roderick’s beart beat Ligh on the dar 


Miss Polly Dolly Adeline Amelia hagas s Low, 





200 | Roll on—roll on—ye are dark with care 
232 | Remember, love, who gave thee this, 
| Raven tresses—raven tresses, 


Sons of Faust, to whom belong, 
She had sprung up like a sweet wild flowe er, 


Sbe has gone to the dark and the voiceless grave, 5 


So saying, they linked hand in hand, 
She faded—and the withered hand of death, 
Such little chance I'd always found, 

| She stood awid the gay and nameless throng, 
Spirit that walk’st upon the raging flood, 
She made a sign to bring her bahe, 
Strike the wild barp yet once again, 

| Stop Bellona’s crimson car, . . 
She was a deep-eyed creature, with a lip, 
Say, what is woman's heart ?—A thing, 
She was not pretty—sh: rt and small, 
She's beautiful! Her raven curis 
Sill is the hour when spirits w 
Say not this world musi ever be, 
She sung—but afraid of ber own sweet voice, 
Sweet Sabbath morn—from childhood’s 
Sweet scented sprig, thy leaves are py 
Thon beautiful producti mn, a 
There's a fierce gray bird, with a bending ‘beak, 
The heavens are blue, the earth is sp-inging, 
The warrior loosed the silken string, 


2! Take back thy faithless pifts again, 


The fading fiower, the fading flower, 
The mellow eve is gliding, 

There frowns a dark and evil cave, 

The morning sun, the morning sun, 

This book—this holy book, on every line, 
Their infant hours, together spending, 


| They laid ber on her infant bed, 
| The beamy sun of pleasure, 


Thou art gone from our land, 

The sunny days of spring are brief, 

That life hath in possession, 

The busy scenes of life, 

The warrior came to his maiden’s bower, 
Thou glittering idol of the aspiring mind, 
*Tis evening ; all is hush’d and still, 

The clouds and the tempest lingered still, 


| The night hath tones, which are dearer far, 


These are the days—when sadness weigne, 

*T was eve—upon a lovely scene, 

Tis said that often at the midnight hour, 
The bird that cleaves the eastern sky, 

Thy bridal morning? They are now, 
There is a world of bluer skies 

The wild rose bloom’d in Mora’s vale, 
"Twas a lovely thought to mark the hours, 
There's joy within thy bowers, 

Troubled and sad was a tone actor’s look, 
This present time. in crowded halls, 

That ship, as poets feign, whose daring iti 
The night was calm, the sky serene, 

There is an all-absorbing spell, 

"Tis ever thus—'tis ever thus, 

Those soothing tones so ricbly steal, 

The festive faggots ov the blazing hearth, 
The summer skies were bright, 

There stand the holy spires of prayer. 

To bis gallant horse the warrior sprung, 
There’s music in theair, . 

The harp of love, when first I heard, 

There is a fair and gentie form, 

Chou dusky bank, 

The sun hath set—the sun hath set, 

Chese are Columbia's minstrels, 

Thy native land, the life she gave, 

Too beautiful, oh lovely earth, 

The stranger’s heart, oh wound it not, 
They may talk of love in a cottage 
There is a iove whose feeling roils, 
There was a time when I could feel, 

The minstrel woke, his chains he broke, 

Phat snowy brow, that dark and flowing hair, 
Though thou art gone, my only one, 

lis over! life's bewildermg dream, 
There is a spell around thee 

he wife's, the sister's bo-oms glow, 
There is an hour of deep re pose, 
The lady drew her mantie’s fold, 
Thou uncreate, unseen, and undefined, 

The garland I send thee, 

There never wasa gentier creature, 

Thy memory, as a spell, 

rhe evening ray now trembles, 
"Tis not a beauteous form alone, 

The heavenly strains coniinued even when, 
Phe tempting lips I never kissed, 

The dreams of early youth, 

There have perished within the w alls of gloom, 
The bosom to disclose its wo, 
The suo lies mirror’d on the radiant streams, 
Chere are some beart-entwining hours in life, 
That hallowed sphere, a woman's heart, 
Tis true, I did not smile with thee, 
Up amung the mountains, 
Uncertain is my path through life, 
Unconscious charmer! source of every joy, 
When friendsh ip once is rooted fast, , 
Why art thou not hz app 
Where spread the rivuiet deep and wide, 
Why stands that lovely maiden t 
W here wilt thou, oh Fancy, roam, 
W here is the land of dream 
¥ 


en oer the silent -eas, alone, 
We met—and day was sinki: g bright, 
W hen rays of summer beam o’er your bower, 
W hat « eary thoughts entbrall the troubled breast, 


When the sun is brightly gleamin 


| What is this piece o i 


painted canvas 
What care I for summer weathe 

Wo for my vine-clad home 

What daring f isteps come to break, 

Within this silent grove ? 
While Love lay aslec p in his green myrtle bower 
We do not blame you, Walter Bowne 

Who then is happy Ere she close the strain, 
When mitred zeal, in wild, unholy days, 

When breezes are soft, and skies are fair 

When to the lone and shadowy port 

Why will ve twitter so, Robin ? 

When I bebeld thee las 

Why looks y 
When gathered to the silent house of clay, 
Weep for a seaman, honest and sincere 

Yes, | remember her, I saw her first, 

Yes, he is dea the soul bas left its clay 
Yes, there re scenes which Nature's lips, 
You are very lovely, lady 

You may talk of the “ sorrows of Werter, 
Ye quenchiess stars! so eloquently bright 


bright and lovely isle, 
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